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Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Collector  and  Benefactor 

MR.  ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN,  internationally  known  banker, 
philanthropist,  and  leader  in  artistic,  educational,  and 
social  affairs,  died  on  May  21  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Print  lovers,  students,  artists,  and  con- 
noisseurs will  mourn  his  passing  on  the  eve  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  his  world-famous  collection. 

Because  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  full  life  and  the  unparalleled 
breadth  of  his  interests,  the  scope  of  his  collection,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  ideas,  his  unique  gift  will  supply  the  graphic 
arts  circles  with  valuable  material  for  many  years  to  come.  His 
choice  of  prints  and  the  artists  who  created  them  unfold  a vivid 
record  of  more  than  a half  century  of  what  is  now  known  as  a 
renaissance  in  all  the  graphic  arts  media  of  all  nations.  Here 
is  the  story  of  a belief  in  the  development  and  success  of  young 
artists  of  promise  whom  Mr.  Wiggin  lived  to  see  recognized 
as  leaders  in  their  chosen  fields.  He  collected  the  creations  of 
men  who  embodied  their  sound  theories  with  extraordinary 
talent  to  a degree  equaled  only  by  the  old  masters. 

Mr.  Wiggin’s  foresight  in  making  a collection  containing 
experimental  stages  produced  a veritable  treasure  house  of 
print  information  for  generations  to  come.  He  left  no  doubt 
that  he  loved  his  collection,  for  its  content  was  as  notable  in 
the  thoroughness  of  its  selection  as  it  was  in  scope  and  size. 
He  left  an  inheritance  which  is  unique  in  proofs,  states,  work- 
ing drawings,  and  books  for  reference.  The  foundation  had 
purpose  from  the  very  beginnings  of  his  endeavors  as  a collec- 
tor, and  the  results  at  this  time  prove  that  he  was  genuinely 
prophetic,  displaying  a talent  and  virtuosity  for  gathering 
about  him  works  of  art  that  will  live. 

Mr.  Wiggin  visualized  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  the 
ideal  background  to  house  this  collection  which  he  continued 
to  strengthen  and  expand  year  by  year  with  gifts  of  prints,  or 
funds  to  purchase  prints,  by  artists  abreast  of  a changing  world 
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and  new  ideas.  His  thinking  remained  young  to  the  last,  and 
the  same  foresight  that  guided  his  decisions  in  the  early  years 
of  collecting  kept  building  up  the  collection’s  resources  in  print 
education.  Breadth  of  view,  eminent  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Library  and  those  close  to 
the  collection  marked  Mr.  Wiggin  not  only  as  a great  friend 
to  Boston,  but  as  one  of  the  great  educators  and  collectors  of 
the  century.  It  was  his  wish  to  strengthen  the  collection  with 
whatever  was  vital  in  the  best  examples  in  the  graphic  arts. 

We  can  say  without  reservation  that  he  was  a leader  in  the 
contemporary  print  world,  for  he  actually  made  artists  known 
by  the  collecting  of  their  work,  and  they  grew  to  maturity  un- 
der his  sponsorship.  An  example  of  his  close  touch  with  the 
artist  is  illustrated  in  a paragraph  written  to  Muirhead  Bone, 
England’s  foremost  etcher:  “The  collecting  of  prints  of  your 
work  has  given  me  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  for 
many  years  past.  It  is  quite  complete  and  probably  the  most 
important  in  this  country.  It  contains  not  only  prints,  but  a 
number  of  drawings.  I have  discussed  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Milton  E.  Lord,  the  Director  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston, 
and  we  are  both  anxious  to  have  a catalogue  that  will  be  out- 
standing in  general  interest.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  your  co- 
operation, this  will  be  more  easily  accomplished  if  you  Will  help 
me  to  select  the  subjects  which  you  prefer  to  see  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue ; possibly  you  may  be  willing  to  add  a comment 
or  note  of  reminiscence  in  regard  to  these  particular  prints  . . .” 

The  above  is  typical  of  a number  of  letters  written  to  artists 
represented  in  his  collection.  The  personal  touch  will  be  greatly 
missed  not  by  the  artists  alone,  but  the  many  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  colleges  which  have  benefited  through  loan  exhibitions 
and  other  thoughtful  considerations  in  their  behalf. 

All  who  cherish  fine  prints  will  be  interested  in  the  re-affir- 
mation of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  devotion  to  Boston  through  his  great 
collection  to  which  he  dedicated  a good  part,  of  his  life.  He  will 
survive  through  this  enduring  gift,  a prophecy  not  difficult  to 
make,  for  each  generation  will  justify  it  anew. 


The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Wiggin  Collection 


IT  was  in  1935  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
voted  to  express  their  interest  in  the  possibility  of  accepting 
the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection.  The  first  step  in  placing 
the  Collection  here  was  arranged  through  Mr.  John  L.  Hall,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  and  then  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  late  Cardinal  O’Connell,  who  was  President, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wiggin  conveying  their  appreciation  and  the  in- 
formation that  arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  Board  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
His  Honor  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  was  informed  of  Mr.  Wig- 
gin’s  intentions,  and  the  Collection  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  June  14,  1941. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  Mr.  Wiggin  became 
interested  in  making  his  Collection.  The  answer  is  in  his  own 
words,  taken  in  part  from  his  presentation  speech  ten  years  ago  : 

Some  forty  years  ago  a very  dear  friend  gave  to  Mrs.  Wiggin 
and  myself  an  etching  by  Buhot  known  as  “Country  Neighbors.” 
That  was  the  start.  Some  collections  are  of  such  value  that  they 
have,  for  safekeeping,  to  be  placed  in  vaults,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
share  their  enjoyment  with  others.  The  collector  loses  his  sense  of 
proportion  where  it  concerns  items  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
usual  collector  is  paradoxical.  He  has  the  desire  to  acquire,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he  wishes  to  share  his  pleasures  with  others. 

In  placing  this  great  collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Mr.  Wiggin  gave  as  his  reasons  his  early  life  and  education  in 
Boston,  and  the  great  benefit  to  be  accrued  to  the  public  of  his 
home  city.  Because  of  its  location,  he  considered  the  Library 
an  ideal  place  for  the  assemblage  of  prints  for  students.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Wiggin  said : 

This  hobby  has  led  to  many  personal  friendships  with  artists, 
dealers,  and  other  collectors,  all  of  which  have  added  to  my  joy  in 
making  this  Collection.  You  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  share  it  with  the  public  and  to  have  it  located  in  this 
attractive  gallery. 
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Two  years  after  the  Collection  was  installed  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  an  eminent  British  expert  wrote : 

In  its  type  of  scope  and  angle  of  approach,  the  only  public  col- 
lection at  all  comparable  with  the  Collection,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
is  that  formed  by  Samuel  P.  Avery,  which  is  now  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  But  Mr.  Wiggin’s  Collection  far  exceeds  this  in 
size,  though  it  contains  groups  of  prints  by  several  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century artists  also  represented  in  the  Avery  collection.  The 
Wiggin  Collection  might  almost  be  considered  a continuation  of 
the  latter,  bringing  it  more  or  less  up  to  date. 

However,  it  is  far  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  than  Mr. 
Avery’s  in  most  respects  and  differs  from  it  in  the  remarkably 
“complete”  representations  it  contains  in  certain  instances.  If  for 
this  reason  alone,  therefore,  it  will  remain  a monument  to  the  quick 
appreciation  and  lively  interest  Mr.  Wiggin  showed  for  the  works 
of  these  men,  and  to  his  untiring  enthusiasm  and  persistence  in 
collecting  them. 

The  Collection  contained  a great  assemblage  of  prints  and 
drawings  which  deserves  extended  comment,  but  space  allows 
only  a mention  of  its  most  interesting  features.  The  gift  in- 
cluded the  Rowlandson  collection  of  drawings  with  its  several 
hundred  items,  showing  the  artist’s  best  manner;  French  and 
Italian  engravings,  including  portraits  by  Nanteuil,  Masson, 
Edelinck,  and  their  contemporaries;  and  a group  of  Old  Masters, 
Rembrandt  and  Durer  among  them.  These  in  themselves  would 
have  made  an  important  gift  to  any  museum  or  library,  as 
would  also  the  extensive  groups  of  typical  examples  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century etchers  Millet,  Meryon,  Lepere,  Haden,  and 
Whistler,  or  the  eighteenth-century  color  prints  in  mezzotint, 
aquatint,  and  stipple  engraving. 

The  outstanding  British  artists  of  our  time  were  strongly, 
and  in  some  cases  completely,  represented  in  the  Collection  by 
Muirhead  Bone,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  James  McBey,  Gerald  Brock- 
hurst,  and  Robert  Austin.  Mr.  Wiggin  collected  their  work  on 
a truly  grand  scale,  striving  to  secure  an  impression  of  every 
plate  they  produced,  supplementing  these  with  all  possible 
“trial  proofs”  and  “states.”  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  other 
collection  that  could  rival  the  Wiggin  Collection  in  representa- 
tion of  Bone,  Cameron,  and  McBey  is  that  in  the  British  Mu- 
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seum,  brought  together  by  the  late  Campbell  Dodgson,  the 
great  expert.  These  prints  in  the  Library  have  been  greatly 
augmented  in  the  past  decade  with  states  and  unpublished 
plates  produced  in  very  limited  numbers,  or  which  are  unique. 
Other  British  artists  who  could  be  mentioned  are  Seymour 
Haden,  Henry  Rushbury,  Edmund  Blampied,  and  Arthur  Briscoe. 

To  balance  this  fine  British  group,  Mr.  Wiggin  did  not  spare 
any  effort  to  include  similar  representations  of  French  artists, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Jean- 
Louis  Forain,  Felix  Buhot,  Auguste  Brouet,  Charles  Meryon, 
and  various  Barbizon  artists,  especially  Jean-Franqois  Millet. 
Amid  the  extensive  assemblage  of  prints  by  Americans  were  a 
complete  collection  of  lithographs  by  George  W.  Bellows  and 
the  most  important  plates  of  such  well-known  artists  as  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  Alfred  M.  Hutty,  Joseph  Pennell,  Herman 
Webster,  Kerr  Eby,  Frank  W.  Benson,  Auerbach-Levy,  Don- 
ald Shaw  MacLaughlan,  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  and  others. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Wiggin’s  wish  that  the  collection  should 
serve  students,  connoisseurs,  and  collectors  from  an  education- 
al as  well  as  a research  standpoint,  numbers  of  prints  and  states 
have  been  added  to  fill  in  the  gaps  wherever  impressions  are 
missing.  Also,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Collection  in  inter- 
national interest,  new  collections  have  been  purchased  and  given 
by  Mr.  Wiggin.  To  name  only  the  important  groups  of  prints 
acquired  through  his  beneficence  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
original  gift,  special  attention  was  focused  on  the  collection  in 
1942  when  a complete  group  of  prints  by  Alphonse  Legros  was 
added.  It  was  formed  from  fifty-eight  important  sets  of  the 
artist’s  etched  work,  brought  together  by  Francis  E.  Bliss  of 
London,  and  comprising  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  items. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a full  assemblage  of  etchings  and  drypoints 
by  Augustus  John  came  to  the  rapidly  growing  Print  Depart- 
ment. These  were  gathered  together  by  John’s  pupil,  Gerald 
Brockhurst.  One  may  assume  that  they  were  carefully  selected, 
since  they  were  printed  in  the  studio  of  the  master.  The  work 
of  John,  now  England’s  most  honored  painter,  grows  steadily 
in  favor. 

In  1943  the  Department  was  enriched  by  an  outstanding  col- 
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lection  of  prints  by  Frank  W.  Benson,  later  supplemented  by 
some  rare  plates  that  were  never  published.  This  in  itself  was 
a fine  representation  of  the  dean  of  American  etchers;  in  1947, 
however,  the  addition  of  Mr.  Benson’s  own  private  set  of  prints 
made  it  unique,  with  many  proof  prints,  working  drawings,  and 
“only  impressions.”  The  first  exhibition  of  George  W.  Bellows’s 
work,  held  in  the  Department  during  December  1941,  created 
unusual  interest,  especially  among  students  of  modern  lithogra- 
phy. With  the  addition  of  a set  of  superb  drawings,  studies  for 
the  lithographs,  the  collection  of  the  artist’s  work  has  grown 
tremendously  in  importance,  until  it  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  existence.  A consideration  of  the  drawings 
alone  would  require  considerable  space.  Mrs.  Bellows,  with  a 
gift  of  twelve  drawings  and  the  copper  plate  and  five  states  of 
Bellows’s  only  etching,  further  enhanced  the  privilege  of  study- 
ing the  value  of  these  drawings,  which  were  rehearsals  for  the 
lithographs. 

An  important  event  of  1944  was  the  acquisition  of  a complete 
set  of  prints,  a number  of  trial  proofs,  experimental  plates,  and 
drawings,  as  well  as  watercolors  and  oil  paintings,  by  a well- 
known  Boston  artist,  the  late  Charles  H.  Woodbury.  The  group, 
which  is  the  richest  representation  of  Woodbury’s  work  that 
can  be  brought  together,  was  generously  donated  to  the  De- 
partment by  Mrs.  Charles  Bruen  Perkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  O.  Woodbury.  In  making  the  gift,  Mrs.  Perkins  wrote 
that  both  she  and  her  associates  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Wiggin  Collection  from  the  day  it  was  opened  to  the  public : 

As  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  contemporary  prints  of  its 
kind,  and  with  special  convenience  for  students’  use,  there  could 
be  no  more  appropriate  place  for  a full  assemblage  of  Charles  H. 
Woodbury's  etchings.  As  the  group  grew,  the  wish  to  give  such  oil 
paintings,  watercolors,  and  drawings  in  connection  with  the  prints 
as  would  enrich  the  gift  developed.  The  donors  feel  that  no  condi- 
tions could  meet  more  perfectly  the  ideas  that  Mr.  Woodbury  him- 
self had  for  the  setting  of  his  work,  and  they  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  complete  the  collection. 

Another  memorial  group  of  prints  given  in  1944  was  that  of 
George  C.  Wales,  whose  etchings  and  lithographs  are  remark- 
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able  as  examples  of  ship  history.  He  knew  vessels  not  alone  by 
by  their  purpose,  design,  or  nationality,  but  by  their  character- 
istic behavior  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  This  knowledge,  gained 
through  extensive  research  and  observation,  gives  his  work  the 
authenticity  which  students  and  lovers  of  ships  admire  today. 
To  find  a parallel  to  Wales’s  work  we  must  look  back  to  the 
time  when  skippers  of  American  vessels  returned  from  foreign 
ports  with  portraits  of  their  ships  by  Dutch  and  Danish  artists. 
The  examples  were  chosen  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Wales. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lliram  C.  Merrill  in  1945,  the 
collection  of  Thomas  W.  Nason’s  work  was  started,  and  is  be- 
ing added  to  as  new  engravings  are  published.  Nason  is  still  in 
full  activity  and  one  need  only  see  his  accomplished  wood-en- 
gravings to  discover  that  the  foundation  of  his  talent  lies  in  his 
keen  analysis  of,  and  sensitive  feeling  for,  nature.  Although 
some  call  him  a realist,  his  work  has  been  approved  by  all  schools. 
He  could  be  called  an  impressionist,  inasmuch  as  he  records 
fleeting  and  momentary  effects,  fascinating  with  their  lurking 
mystery  and  poetry,  in  dramatic  blacks  and  luminous  clear  light. 

One  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  up  to  this  time  in  the 
Print  Department  was  the  complete  and  personal  collection  of 
lithographs  of  John  Copley,  the  eminent  English  artist.  This 
unique  group,  given  by  Mr.  Wiggin  in  1946,  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  prints;  with  trial  proofs  and  states  there  are 
three  hundred  items.  Examples  of  Copley’s  work  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  world’s  museums  and  print  rooms,  but  it 
is  only  in  Boston  that  it  can  be  seen  in  its  entirety.  Everywhere 
Copley’s  lithographs  have  met  high  praise.  When  seriously 
studied,  they  will  prove  their  own  best  advocates  throughout 
the  years. 

Two  important  sets,  the  first  editions  of  Goya’s  “Los  Cap- 
richos”  and  “Los  Disastres  de  la  Guerra,”  each  consisting  of 
eighty  etchings  and  aquatints,  were  purchased  in  1947.  These 
sets  are  considered  the  finest  of  Goya’s  efforts  on  copper.  The 
“Disasters  of  War”  series  dates  from  1810  and  the  succeeding 
years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  are  the  creations  of  the  ar- 
tist’s despair,  imagined  or  actually  experienced  in  the  horrors 
of  war.  In  “Los  Caprichos”  the  scourge  of  satire  is  expressed 
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with  a vividness  of  exposure  that  has  never  been  equalled  by 
any  artist,  not  forgetting  Rowlandson,  Daumier,  or  Jean-Louis 
Forain.  Goya  did  these  prints  with  proud  independence,  strengthened 
by  his  observation  of  conditions  in  Madrid  society  and  at  court. 
The  two  sets,  placed  beside  “Los  Proverbios,”  “La  Tauro- 
maquia”  and  “Les  Taureaux  de  Bordeaux,”  make  the  collection 
of  this  artist’s  work  at  the  Library  second  to  none. 

To  possess  a representative  collection  of  lithographs  by 
Honore  Daumier  is  the  ambition  of  every  collector;  the  obtain- 
ing of  an  almost  complete  representation  with  many  proof 
prints,  with  notes  and  suggestions  by  the  artist,  is  a dream  one 
might  suppose  impossible  to  achieve.  This,  however,  became  a 
reality  in  the  acquisition  of  the  famous  Maroni  Collection,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Wiggin.  It  consisted  of  four  thousand  white  paper 
proofs,  fifty-seven  proof  prints  with  notes  by  the  artist,  and 
five  albums.  Thus  1948  was  ushered  in  auspiciously  with  the 
announcement  of  this  notable  acquisition;  and  a month  later 
the  Department  was  able  to  announce  the  acquisition  of  an- 
other gift  of  international  importance.  The  lithographs  of  Ga- 
varni,  some  twenty-four  hundred  in  number,  were  similar  to 
those  of  Daumier  in  that  they  included  many  proof  prints  with 
personal  notes  by  the  artist,  bon-a-tirer , epreuves  de  certification, 
India  proofs  before  letters,  and  early  white  paper  proofs. 

Although  Daumier  and  Gavarni  were  contemporaries,  their 
work  differed  in  both  treatment  and  content.  A comparison  of 
the  two  artists  will  reveal  Gavarni  as  a better  technician  and 
perhaps  a more  thorough  lithographer,  but  Daumier  was  a 
greater  artist  who  went  directly  at  his  subject,  completing  it 
at  one  sitting  in  a feverish  inspiration.  M,  Jean  Adhemar,  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  who  has  followed  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Wiggin  Collection,  remarked  on  a visit  to  Boston  that 
this  collection  must  be  considered  the  source  of  Daumier  knowl- 
edge with  its  broad  documentary  picture  of  the  artist’s  France. 
Many  of  the  prints  in  this  group  were  originally  in  the  famous 
Malherbe  and  Goncourt  collections. 

Over  six  hundred  lithographs  by  Nicolas  Toussaint  Charlet 
followed  the  Daumiers  and  Gavarnis  in  the  same  year.  The 
collection  is  representative  of  all  types  of  subjects  portrayed  by 
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the  artist,  and  of  his  experiments  in  various  ways  of  treating 
lithography.  This  acquisition  was  another  step  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Library’s  collection  of  French  lithographs.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Charlet,  born  in  1792,  had  a great  influence 
on  Daumier  and  Gavarni,  and  that  he  was  also  a great  friend 
of  Gericault.  The  French  lithographers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury deserve  much  wider  recognition.  This  particularly  applies 
to  Fantin-Latour.  In  studying  the  over  four  hundred  prints  ac- 
quired in  1949,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  work  is  perhaps 
the  most  diversified  of  the  group.  Latour’s  prestige  and  revo- 
lutionary method  brought  together  a number  of  prominent 
young  artists:  Bonvin,  Ribot,  Legros,  Whistler,  Manet,  Vollon, 
and  others.  Many  of  his  rapid  summary  drawings  on  stone,  ex- 
ecuted for  future  reference,  possess  the  stamp  of  a master.  He 
enriched  lithography  with  a visionary  mixing  of  warm  and  cool 
tones  and  a completely  new  technique. 

Eighty-five  rare  states  of  etchings,  ten  drawings,  five  pencil 
sketches,  and  nine  wood-engravings  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Wiggin  to  augment  the  earlier  holdings 
already  in  the  Collection.  They  were  selected  from  the  posses- 
sions of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Kennedy  of  Philadelphia,  and  consisted 
of  only  such  states  as  were  needed  to  make  the  artist’s  work 
complete.  The  set  is  now  unique  in  both  quality  and  number. 
Griggs’s  plates,  many  of  which  show  restorations  of  English 
Gothic  monuments,  are  important  historically  as  well  as  artistically. 

A collection  of  the  work  of  the  present  writer  had  been  on 
loan  in  the  Print  Department  since  1943.  This  set,  formed  by 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Crossett,  consists  of  some  five  hundred  items 
including  prints,  states,  and  drawings  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. It  was  given  last  year  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Crossett  for 
permanent  keeping,  and  will  be  added  to  as  new  plates  are  pub- 
lished. 

A debt  of  gratitude  was  again  due  Mr.  Wiggin  for  his  gift  of 
seventy-two  original  drawings  from  a sketch-book  of  Henri  de 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  They  were  done  when  the  artist  was  very 
young,  and  had  never  been  seen  before  in  America  until  shown 
in  the  Print  Department.  The  drawings  came  as  a surprise,  for 
they  provide  an  insight  into  Lautrec’s  talent  before  he  received 
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any  instruction  in  painting  or  lithography.  The  sketch-book, 
added  to  his  later  drawings  and  the  magnificent  lithographs  ac- 
quired several  years  ago,  further  enhances  the  importance  of 
this  master’s  work  in  the  Library.  Some  of  its  drawings  are 
almost  scientific  in  their  analysis  of  character  and  construction, 
giving  evidence  of  dissection  and  anatomical  study.  That  Lau- 
trec  used  material  from  some  of  these  drawings  in  his  later 
work  is  shown  in  the  unusual  sketch  of  a circus  horse  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  one  in  his  well-known  canvas  “The 
Ring-Master.” 

The  year  1950  was  especially  rich  in  added  material  with 
the  important  collection  of  woodcuts,  etchings,  drawings,  water- 
colors,  lithographs,  and  illustrated  books  by  Gustav  Wolf,  do- 
nated to  the  Department  by  Mrs.  Wolf.  It  is  representative  of 
every  period  of  the  artist’s  work.  Wolf’s  art  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  German  Romantic  tradition,  as  also  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Orient,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  His  “Seven  Days  of  Creation,” 
“Confessio,”  “Die  Schopfungstage,”  illustrations  to  Goethe’s 
“Marchen,”  “Die  Reise  nach  Tetuan,”  and  the  hundreds  of 
crayon  and  brush  drawings  are  only  a part  of  the  productions 
of  his  prolific  mind  and  hand.  Especially  important  are  the 
wood-engravings  of  the  Psalms,  completed  during  his  last  year. 

In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Wiggin  added  to  the  Collection 
a set  of  Childe  Hassam  etchings,  drawings,  and  lithographs, 
acquired  over  the  period  of  twenty-five  years.  This  group  is 
one  of  the  finest  ever  assembled,  many  of  the  impressions  being 
selected  by  the  artist  himself.  There  are  a number  of  states  and 
proof  prints  on  old  bible  and  other  selected  papers,  with  notes 
by  Hassam,  as  also  several  working  drawings. 

Such  groups  of  prints  and  drawings  as  those  by  John  W. 
Winkler  (1944),  Letterio  Calapai,  Frederick  G.  Hall,  Asa  Chef- 
fetz  (1946),  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell  (1949),  and  Charles  T.  Heil 
(I95°)>  would  demand  discussion,  but  space  does  not  permit  it 
at  this  time. 

The  many  exhibitions  lent  to  museums  and  colleges  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  Print  Department’s  lecture  program,  and  the 
service  rendered  to  visitors  from  both  here  and  abroad,  have 
given  proof  that  this  is  a working  Collection.  It  has  served  the 
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print  world  in  the  organization  of  travelling  exhibitions  and 
the  completion  of  various  catalogs.  The  Department  has  also 
advised  collectors  and  instituted  an  educational  program  for 
professional  artists  and  students.  However,  it  takes  a visitor 
from  Europe  to  get  a true  perspective  of  the  scope  of  the  Wig- 
gin  Collection.  He  wrote: 

It  was  not  until  I reached  Boston,  and  saw  the  collection  in  situ , 
stood  in  the  exhibition  gallery,  and  later,  studied  the  chief  prints 
for  a time  in  the  print  room  attached  to  the  gallery,  that  I realized 
to  the  full  extent  of  that  achievement.  When  Mr.  Wiggin  collected, 
he  collected,  and  no  mistake!  Would  that  the  Collection  were  not 
so  distant  from  these  shores,  and  the  war  not  precluding  visits  to  it, 
that  those  of  us  here  who  know  how  fascinated  we  should  be  in 
viewing  its  treasures  might  be  able  to  contrive  to  spend  in  Boston 
the  week  (or  more)  that  would  be  required  to  view  it  as  it  so  emi- 
nently deserves  to  be  viewed. 
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